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MOHAMMEDANISM IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

BY OSKAR MANN. 

On the day of intercession for missions in the year 1873, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller advanced the theory that the six great religions 
of the world are divisible into missionary and non-missionary re- 
ligions. Under the first head he places Buddhism, Christianity 
and Mohammedanism; while Bralimanism, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism belong to the latter class. He adds that the character- 
istic feature of missionary religions is that in these "the spreading 
of the truth and the conversion of unbelievers are raised to the 
rank of a sacred duty by the founder. * * * It is the spirit 
of truth in the hearts of believers which cannot rest, unless it 
manifests itself in thought, word, and deed, which is not satisfied 
till it has carried its message to every human soul, till what it 
believes to be the truth is accepted as the truth by all members of 
the human family." 

It is from the zeal for propagation in a religion that we are 
able to judge of its vitality. If, for example, we wish to gain a 
clear idea of the vitality of Christianity, we must not direct our 
attention _ toward the intellectual centres of Christian countries, 
where materialism and hypercriticism often obscure the image of 
eternal religion, where indifference and scepticism seem to 
threaten the very existence of the faith, but we must look at the 
missionary work, in which, with youthful enthusiasm and sacred 
zeal, not the least valuable elements of the nations are active in 
the propagation of the faith, often at the sacrifice of their own 
lives. 

The same is true also of Mohammedanism, in connection with 
which a striking activity in the spreading of its teaching is dis- 
played. This fact is not sufficiently recognized, and it may, 
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therefore, be of general interest to give some information as to 
the present condition of Mohammedanism, the number of its ad- 
herents, and the manner of its propagation. From the facts and 
figures adduced below, we shall be enabled, at the same time, to 
form an opinion as to whether Pan-Islamism constitutes a danger 
to Oriental civilization, as is asserted by some authorities on 
Eastern matters. Furthermore, the approaching close of the 
century presents a fitting occasion for a retrospective glance at 
the religious and intellectual movements of the past hundred 
years. In the nineteenth century especially, technical knowledge 
has made vast progress, and the ever increasing energies at work 
in the life of civilized races naturally sought before long to bring 
other spheres under their influence. It was in the nineteenth 
century that modern civilization first came actually face to face 
with Mohammedanism, which forms, as it were, a barrier between 
Western culture and non-civilized peoples. Step by step, the in- 
fluences of the West encroach upon the borders of the Moham- 
medan world, not, of course, without producing certain reactions. 
So it is that, in the nineteenth century, after a long interval, 
Mohammedanism again manifests expansive activity, and in a 
manner, indeed, which evokes our admiration. 

I will begin by giving, by means of figures, an idea of the 
present condition of Mohammedanism in the different continents, 
compared with its proportions about one hundred years ago.* 

The status of Islam in America may be dismissed very briefly. 
On the whole continent of North and South America there live 
only about 49,500 Mohammedans, there being 20,500 in North 
and Central America, inclusive of the West Indies; the other 
29,000 are in South America, where the British colony of Guiana 
alone contains 21,000 Mohammedans. These are exclusively 
workmen, the coolies imported from India and China. There is 
here as little question of the progress of Mohammedanism as of 
its retrogression; conversions to Islamism do not take place at 
all, as the coolies live apart, and scarcely come into contact with 
Americans. They, moreover, generally return home when they 

*For the years 1890-1897, especially good and critically sound ma- 
terials are afforded by the excellent work of Dr. Jansen, "The Propagation 
of Mohammedanism." ("Die Verbreitung des Islams," 1897.) But it is, of 
course, difficult, if not impossible, to obtain reliable figures for earlier 
periods. Here their want must be supplied by a survey of the spread of 
Mohammedanism from a geographical point of view, as, for example, in 
the case of Africa. 
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have effected an improvement in their material position, and are 
replaced by other immigrants, who form hopes of large earnings 
in the foreign land. That the majority of these Mohammedans 
live in British Guiana is naturally accounted for by the relative 
facilities for the transport of coolies thither from British India. 

Mohammedanism has as yet penetrated very little into Aus- 
tralia, although the insular connection of that continent with the 
Malay Archipelago, where Mohammedans predominate, will 
doubtless soon produce a more active propaganda of Moham- 
medanism there. We have to record in Australia, inclusive of 
Oceania, about 19,500 adherents of Islam, who chiefly consist, as 
in America, of Indian and Chinese merchants and coolies. 

In the Middle Ages, Mohammedanism, as is well known, had 
overrun a large portion of Southern Europe — Spain, Sicily, 
Southern Italy, and the whole Balkan peninsula, speaking in the 
widest sense of the term; at the beginning of modern times, it 
was geographically confined to that peninsula, exclusive of the 
Tartar tribes inhabiting Eussia, in number rather more than six 
millions, who remained behind after the great Mongolian in- 
vasions. At the present day the Balkan peninsula contains about 
15,700,000 inhabitants, of whom 3,350,000 are Mohammedans, 
most of them living in Turkish territory. 

But in Turkey itself a constant retrogression of Mohamme- 
danism is to be observed. Here the religion of the Prophet en- 
counters Christianity, and frequently succumbs, since the latter 
is usually accompanied by the superiority of Western culture. 
That this was not always the case is shown by the very interest- 
ing history of Mohammedan propaganda among the Christians of 
the Balkan peninsula, in Albania, Servia and Bosnia, where, 
especially in the seventeenth century, in consequence of the negli- 
gence and apathy of the Christian clergy, Mohammedanism made 
surprising progress. Information on this matter may be found 
in the capital work by T. W. Arnold, "The Preaching of Islam." 

The Society of English Mohammedans, founded in Liverpool 
by Mr. Quilliam, a description of which is given by John J. Pool 
("Studies in Mohammedanism"), has attained the large number 
of two hundred members in the fifteen years of its existence. 
This absolutely isolated phenomenon cannot be seriously counted 
among the successes of Mohammedanism. 

On the other hand, great progress has been made by Moham- 
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medanism in this century in Asia and Africa, its ancient homes; 
less through the power of the sword, than by means. of untiring 
missionary work. It is a fact that, especially in Africa, this kind 
of peaceful progress is more often the result of a "jihad," or re- 
ligious war; but, in spite of this, it must not be forgotten that 
the real instrument of Mohammedan propaganda is no longer the 
sword, as in the first centuries of Islamism, but the teaching of 
the priests who succeed the soldiers, and who impart the faith to 
the masses of the people. 

Almost the whole of the modern progressive movement of Mo- 
hammedanism in this century may be traced, directly or indi- 
rectly, to a puritanical sect, the so-called Wahhabis, whose 
founder, Abd-al-Wahhab, appeared in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century in the province of Nejd, in the interior of Arabia, 
as the reformer of a then very corrupt Mohammedanism. Before 
long he and his successors had such a powerful following among 
the nomad tribes of Arabia, that in the year 1803 they even gained 
possession of the two sacred cities, Mecca and Medina, and only 
about ten years ago was the Turkish Government able to put an 
end to their political power. Like the Eeformation of Luther in 
Germany, this movement was originally directed only against the 
abuse of the veneration of saints, against religious superstition, 
and increasing luxury in worship, and therefore it aimed merely 
at a spiritual revival; it has, however, particularly since the de- 
struction of its political importance, assisted a great deal in the 
exterior propagation of Mohammedanism. As little now could 
be effected by means of the sword for the renewal of the faith, so 
much the more fervently did its adherents labor as religious 
teachers within the sacred mosque itself. 

On the occasion of the pilgrimage to Mecca, obligatory for all 
believers in the Koran, a certain Saiyid Ahmad, formerly a free- 
booter and bandit in India, became acquainted with the teaching 
of the Wahhabis; and, on his return home to India about 1820, 
with true Mohammedan fanaticism, he made it his lifework to 
spread the new doctrine — that is, to say, pure Islamism. 

In the year 1826 he preached a jihad against the Sikhs. In 
spite of great successes at first over the Sikhs and the Afghans, 
who also opposed him, he was finally defeated and put to death. 
The continuous progress of Mohammedanism in Hindostan is 
chiefly to be ascribed to his followers, who for a long time made 
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the Indian city of Patna their headquarters. By careful calcula- 
tions, based on the absolutely reliable publications of the Indian 
Government on the "Census of India," the following increase in 
Mohammedanism is to be recorded in different parts of the Em- 
pire, in the period 1881-1891 — in the Madras Presidency, an in- 
crease from 1,933,571 to 2,250,386 persons; in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, an advance of nearly fourteen per cent, of the population ; 
in Assam, an increase of nearly thirteen per cent. ; in the Punjab, 
of ten per cent. ; in Bengal and the Northwest Provinces, of from 
seven to eight per cent. The whole of British India, inclusive of 
the tributary states, contained, in the year 1881, 250,150,050 in- 
habitants, of whom 49,952,704 were Mohammedans; and in the 
year 1891, 280,062,080 inhabitants, of whom 57,061,796 were Mo- 
hammedans. 

The striking increase among the Mohammedans beyond the 
natural growth of population represents, according to Dr. Jan- 
sen's calculations, 0.406 per cent, for this period of ten years. 
From this it may further be calculated (as has been done by C. 
Y. O'Donnell, one of the English census officials) that, in about 
five hundred years, the whole of India will be an entirely Mo- 
hammedan country. This tremendous progress, in which, besides 
the above-mentioned Wahhabis, some other sects take an active 
part, notably the Paraizis ("followers of the divine precepts"), 
closely resembling the Wahhabis from a dogmatic point of view, 
is entirely the work of a peaceful proselytization. How much 
may be accomplished by these means is also shown by three mill- 
ion conversions to Mohammedanism, mentioned by the French 
writer De Lanessan for a period of ten years (about 1870-80). 

It is easy to explain the fact that India, the land of strict 
caste, should be a fruitful soil for the intensely democratic re- 
ligion of Islam. The most numerous are naturally the conver- 
sions of people of the lower castes. On this subject let us con- 
sult one of the best judges of the religious condition of India, T. 
W. Arnold, who says : 

"The insults and contempts heaped upon the lower castes of Hin- 
dus by their co-religionists, and the impassable obstacles placed in the 
way of any member of these castes desiring to better his condition, 
show up in striking contrast the benefits of a religious system which 
has no outcasts, and gives free scope for the indulgence of any ambi- 
tion. * * * The tyranny of caste tolerance is very oppressive. To 
give but one instance. In Travancore ("West coast of India), certain of 
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the lower castes may not come nearer than seventy-four paces to a 
Brahmin, and have to make a grunting noise as they pass along the 
road, in order to give warning of their approach."* 

We shall speak of these points again in another connection. 

Proportionately great has been the increase of Mohammedan- 
ism in Burmah, where from 1881 to 1891, the number of Moham- 
medans increased from 168,881 to 210,049, representing nearly 
twenty-five per cent, of the population. 

In the Malay Archipelago, also, the movement started by the 
Wahhabis in this century produced both an inward revival and 
an outward increase of Mohammedanism. The progress of the 
faith is there all the greater because the natives regard it as an 
opposition to the encroaching Occidental influences. The num- 
ber of Mohammedans in the entire Malay Archipelago is reckoned 
at 31,042,000 out of 44,627,000 inhabitants. In the Chinese Em- 
pire, again, Islamism has made steady progress in this century. 
The number of resident Mohammedans (according to the esti- 
mate given in "The Statesman's Year-Book") was computed at 
30,000,000 in 1882, while in 1897 the figures are put at 32,000,- 
000, which is considerably more than the proportional increase. 
One of the best judges of China, M. Vassilief, depicts the con- 
stant progress of Mohammedanism in the year 1866 in the fol- 
lowing words: "Having entered the Celestial Empire by the 
same paths as Buddhism, Islamism will gradually succeed, as'is 
not doubted by Chinese Mussulmans, in taking the place of the 
doctrine of Sakya-Muni." 

In other Mohammedan parts of Asia, such as Asia Minor, 
Syria, Persia, etc., no progress of Mohammedanism is to be ob- 
served other than the natural increase in population, and this is 
quite natural in a country, like Persia for example, in which 
there are only a very small number of non-Mohammedans. In 
Bussian Turkestan alone a slight decrease of Mohammedanism is 
to be noticed, which may chiefly be ascribed to the systematic 
Eussification of those districts. 

Mohammedanism is, however, making a triumphal progress 
at the present day through the "Dark Continent." It will be in- 
teresting to note some of the chief movements of Islamism, espe- 
cially in West Africa. Almost all these movements may be traced 
to Wahhabite influence, whether it be that their moving spirit has 

•Arnold, "The Preaching of Islam," page 220. 
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come into contact with the teaching of these Puritans, or that 
newly founded orders have embraced Wahhabite doctrines in a 
new form, and preach these fanatically to the heathen. 

In the first half of our century was founded the Mohammedan 
Fulah kingdom, in the neighborhood of the Gambia Kiver, by 
Danfodio, which led to a great spread of Mohammedanism. 
Danfodio, himself a Fulah negro, had learnt the Wahhabite doc- 
trines on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and he preached the "pure 
faith" in his native land on his return. He succeeded, by means 
of his personal influence, first in converting the scattered Fulah 
tribes to his teaching, and next in uniting them in a powerful 
kingdom under his dominion. Above all, he understood how to 
rouse the religious zeal of his subjects, so that the Fulahs hence- 
forth belonged to the most active among the Mahommedan mis- 
sionaries. So, also, the founding of the city of Sokoto, now the 
centre of a flourishing Mohammedan kingdom, in a district still 
almost entirely heathen at the beginning of the century, was the 
work of Danfodio. So, again, in 1837, Adamana was founded 
by the Fulahs on the ruins of several heathen kingdoms. The 
Fulahs bore the victorious banner of Islam westward as far as 
the ocean; and, at the present day, four powerful Mohammedan 
kingdoms in Senegambia and the Soudan still bear witness to the 
missionary zeal of Danfodio. What the warlike Danfodio had 
outwardly subjugated, was inwardly established by the priests, 
merchants and teachers; they taught the newly-won heathen to 
love and reverence the Mohammedan faith as a higher state of 
well-being. 

Even in districts where Christian missions seem to have gained 
a firm footing, Mohammedanism obtains an increasing number of 
followers. Thus, in the beginning of the year 1870, Islamism was 
entirely unknown in Sierra Leone and Lagos, the two chief Eng- 
lish settlements, while now about a third of the entire population 
profess the religion of Mohammedanism. 

The chief share in these almost unexampled missionary suc- 
cesses is due to individual religious associations, or brotherhoods, 
which aim in their rules at the propagation of Mohammedanism 
as well as at the inward purification of the religious life of the 
faithful. In the western part of North Africa, especial activity 
is shown by the Kadriyah, who had established themselves as 
early as the beginning of the sixteenth century in Timbuktu, but 
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who were first stirred to the zealous propagation of Mohamme- 
danism by the movement which originated with the Wahhabis 
and was supported by Danfodio. Their missionary work bears 
an entirely peaceful character; it is founded merely upon per- 
sonal example and good teaching, upon the natural influence of 
the teacher over the pupil and upon the spreading of higher 
civilization. 

Another religious order, the Tijaniyah, which also, on the 
whole, shows Wahhabite tendencies, engaged in the spreading of 
Mohammedanism with the sword in the fifties, under the leader- 
ship of a negro named Umaru'1-Haji, particularly in the region 
of the Upper Niger and Senegal. But the real inward conversion 
only took place when, laying aside their swords, the victors began 
to be teachers of the subjugated heathen in the truest sense of 
the word ; and, according to travelers' reports, this peaceful work 
is being carried on without interruption at the present day. 

About the middle of this century, a still later order, the 
Senussis, of Algerian origin, penetrated into Northern Africa, 
and, notwithstanding their short existence, can boast of remark- 
able success. For example, the whole tribe of the Baele, settled 
on the east of Borku, have been won to the faith of Islam through 
the labors of the Senussis, while members of this brotherhood 
may be met with throughout Africa, and even far beyond the 
limits of the continent. 

In order to give some idea of the immense spread of Moham- 
medanism in these regions, it suffices to mention that, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, with the exception of Tim- 
buktu, there was scarcely a Mohammedan settlement in the region 
of the Niger, while in the year 1897 from forty to fifty per cent, 
of the entire population were Mohammedans ; and at the present 
day the Mohammedan sphere of influence reaches as far as the 
northern frontier of the French Congo State. 

Approximately, the southern limit of Mohammedanism in 
1800 may be taken at twelve degrees North, while this limit has 
now advanced to about eight degrees North. As regards space, 
the spread of Mohammedanism in the course of the nineteenth 
century has not been so large in the interior of Africa as in the 
western regions; but the absolute Mohammedanizing of the king- 
doms of Kanem, Bagirmi and Wadai is principally the work of 
this century. South of these three powerful kingdoms, we find 
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a large number of heathen negro tribes which afford the poten- 
tates of Wadai and Bagirmi welcome material for their slave 
raids. 

In the eastern Soudan, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, the conversion of the heathen to Mohammedanism had 
made but little progress, until, in the year 1835, a certain Mu- 
hammed Uthmanu'1-Amir Ghani entered these regions with the 
object of spreading the faith of Islam. He had come from 
Mecca, and after crossing the Red Sea had arrived at Dongola. 
From this point his journey was simply a triumphal progress. 
Everywhere the Nubians flocked to him as followers, and the 
regal pomp of his appearance made a powerful impression on the 
people, the report of his miracles also procuring him crowds of 
adherents. In Kordofan, where he remained for a considerable 
time, his missionary work among the heathen began. Many 
heathen tribes still inhabited this neighborhood and that of Sen- 
naar, and among these Muhammed Uthman gained great successes 
through his preaching. It was at this time that Muhammed 
Ali, the founder of the present Egyptian dynasty, was endeavor- 
ing to gain possession of the Eastern Soudan, and the Egyptian 
troops supported the peaceable missionary labors of the active 
brotherhoods with all the more energy, because by their means 
they hoped for a speedy pacification of the new regions. But the 
religious zeal once aroused in this manner was later to become 
dangerous to Egyptian rule. It is well known that, after a per- 
sistent agitation had shown itself for some time among the Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants of the Egyptian Soudan, suddenly in the 
year 1881 a hitherto obscure fakir, Muhammed Ahmed, who had 
been leading the life of an ascetic on the island of Aba in the 
White Nile (13° 30' N.), proclaimed himself as the expected last 
Prophet, the Mahdi ("the one guided by Allah"), who was chosen 
to purify Islamism from corruptions, and spread its dominion 
over the whole world. Muhammed Ahmed was a Nubian from 
the province of Dongola. In his youth he worked at the trade of 
beat's carpenter near Sennaar. But he soon forsook his trade, 
attended a school in the neighborhood of Khartoum, and, after 
being initiated into the mysteries of the alphabet and the knowl- 
edge of the Koran, he established himself as an ascetic (fakir) on 
the White Nile, and had soon earned a reputation for great 
sanctity. It would take too long to give a detailed description 
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here of the tremendous successes attained by this dauntless man 
with unexampled rapidity. Notwithstanding all the exertions of 
the English and Egyptian troops, they could not succeed in check- 
ing the rising, and on January 26th, 1885, the Mahdi's predatory 
troops penetrated into the long besieged city of Khartoum, where 
a terrible slaughter began. The heroic defender of the city, Gor- 
don Pasha, here met his death. Only last year, in 1899, have the 
English troops succeeded in defeating the Khalifa Abdullah, the 
successor of the since deceased Mahdi, at the battle of Omdur- 
man, and subsequently the news reached Europe from the Soudan 
that the Khalifa's army had been annihilated in another battle, 
and that Abdullah was among the slain. Thus at last has the 
death of the universally lamented Gordon been avenged, and the 
Mahdist movement finally quelled, as is hoped. Mighty as were 
the political disorders brought about by the rising of the Mahdi 
in the Eastern Soudan, the progress of Mohammedanism here has 
been but small. Mahdism has scarcely spread southwards be- 
yond the old limit of the faith. The principal reason for this 
will probably be found in the fact that the perpetual wars of the 
Mahdi and his followers scarcely allowed of time for active pro- 
paganda, and the blood-thirsty character of the whole movement 
was not qualified for peaceful progress. It is true that we possess 
no unprejudiced testimony on the condition of Mohammedanism 
in those regions, as for the last twenty years the Soudan has been 
absolutely closed to all Europeans. 

Still further eastwards, on the coast of the Indian Ocean, we 
come upon old Mohammedan territory — the Galla, Somalis, Zan- 
zibaris, etc. In striking contrast to the religious fervor dis- 
played in the Mohammedanizing of West Africa, here there is 
scarcely any progress to be noted. Only among the inhabitants 
of Bondei and the Wadigo in German East Africa is an advance 
in Islamism reported. Notwithstanding, in the East the south- 
ern limit of Mohammedanism lies about fifteen degrees south. 
The cause of the want of progress of the Arabian religion may 
probably be found in the greater indolence of the East African 
negro tribes. It must also be remembered that this is the region 
in which the Arabs used to make their slave raids by preference, 
a circumstance which, as was seen above, has probably hindered the 
advance of Mohammedanism in the negro regions south of Wadai. 

In round numbers, at the present day, the Dark Continent 
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contains 80 millions of Mohammedans to about 200 millions of 
inhabitants. "It is hardly too much to say that one-half of the 
whole of Africa is already dominated by Islam, while, of the re- 
maining half, one-quarter is leavened and another threatened 
by it." 

These numbers speak for themselves. Mohammedanism is on 
the way to a total conquest of the Dark Continent. What a 
tremendous advance in civilization Mohammedanism brings to 
the negro ! Let us hear the eloquent description of E. Bosworth 
Smith, one of the best judges of the African races* : 

"The worst evils which prevailed at one time over the whole of 
Africa, and which are still to tie found in many parts of it, and those, 
too, not far from the Gold Coast and from the English settlements,— 
cannibalism and human sacrifice and the burial of living' infants, — 
disappear at once and forever. Natives who have hitherto lived in a 
state of nakedness, or nearly so, begin to dress, and that neatly; na- 
tives who have never washed before begin to wash, and that fre- 
quently, for ablutions are commanded in the Sacred Law, and it is an 
ordinance which does not involve too severe a strain on their natural 
instincts. The tribal organization tends to give place to something 
which has a wider basis. In other words, tribes coalesce into na- 
tions, and, with the Increase of energy and intelligence, nations into 
empires. Many such instances could be adduced from the history of 
the Soudan and the adjoining countries during the last hundred years. 
Elementary schools like those described by Mungo Park a century 
ago ; spring up, and even if they only teach their scholars to recite 
.the Koran, they are worth something in themselves, and may be a 
step to much more. The well-built and neatly-kept mosque, with Its 
call to prayer repeated five times a day * * * becomes the centre 
of the village, instead of the ghastly fetish or Juju house. The wor- 
ship of one God, omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient and compas- 
sionate, is an immeasurable advance upon anything which the native 
has been taught to worship before. The Arabic language, In which 
the Mussulman scriptures are always written, is a language of extra- 
ordinary copiousness and beauty; once learned, it becomes a lingua 
franca to the tribes of half the continent. * * * Manufactures and 
commerce spring up, not the mute trading or the elementary barter- 
ing of raw products which we know from Herodotus to have existed 
from the earliest times in Africa, nor the cowrie shells, or gunpow- 
der, or tobacco, or rum, but manufactures involving considerable skill, 
and a commerce which is elaborately organized. * * * As regards 
the individual, it is admitted on all hands that Islam gives to its 
new negro converts an energy, a dignity, a self-reliance, and a self- 
respect which is all too rarely found in their Pagan or their Christian 
fellow-countrymen." 

And, if we inquire the manner in which Mohammedanism at- 
tains its almost unexampled successes, we are amazed at the 

•"The Nineteenth Century," p. 798, seq. 
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simplicity of its methods. The propaganda takes place without 
attracting the attention of the world. Islam does not send forth 
its missionaries into heathen lands, like Christianity, with the 
prescribed task of inducing the largest number possible to em- 
brace their own faith. The emissaries of Mohammedanism are 
the travelers, the merchants, who, while engaged in lucrative com- 
mercial transactions, implant their civilization and their faith. 
From the first, the population mistrusts the missionaries sent ad 
hoc into their midst. They cannot comprehend the object of the 
coming of the stranger; the people have no confidence in him, 
and therefore oppose his undertakings. It is otherwise with the 
Mohammedan merchant; he does not seek to impose his religion 
upon the people, but wisely waits until they come to him to beg 
for enlightenment, for it is with nations as with children: what 
is given them they despise, while they eagerly desire what is ap- 
parently withheld from them. 

At the same time, the soi-disant Mohammedan missionaries 
display far greater tact in the choice of their methods, as they 
manage to vary these according to the peculiarities of the nations 
with whom they have to deal. They bring civilization to the 
African savages. They found cities and populate them with 
Mohammedan colonists, whom they transport from other dis- 
tricts; so, for instance, they took advantage of the great famine 
which threatened to depopulate the land of the Wanyikas on the 
Zanzibar coast, to display Islamism as the religion of love and 
beneficent actions. They also occasionally win new followers to 
their faith by liberating them from the bonds of slavery. Thus, 
the founder of the Senussi order once purchased a whole caravan 
of slaves, chiefly natives of Wadai, and had them instructed in- 
dividually in the faith of Islam. He then gave them their free- 
dom and sent them back to their own country. These converts 
naturally gained crowds of new followers to the faith. 

On the whole, Mohammedanism shows a marvelous adapta- 
bility. Where Mohammedans find an ancient civilization, as, for 
example, in China, they avoid either wounding or provoking 
those of a different belief, and manage to adapt religious ordi- 
nances to old customs ; they include the old feasts in their calen- 
dar, and take an active share in all the doings of their fellow-citi- 
zens of a different faith. Their tact is also shown by small con- 
cessions in external arrangements. In China, for instance, they are 
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careful not to build their mosques higher than the other temples, 
and therefore the mosques are not adorned with minarets in that 
country. By the power of their eloquence their preachers have 
brought it to pass that in China, even in Government circles, Mo- 
hammedanism is regarded as uniting the best points of Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism. One of their chief methods of pro- 
paganda is the school, as has been remarked above. Here they 
educate future generations in their own views. 

The main reason for the great successes of Mohammedanism, 
especially among the uncivilized heathen of Africa, consists in the 
great simplicity of the religion in question. "There is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God." The convert 
need only believe these two sentences, and he is at once a Mussul- 
man. After learning this simple confession of faith, he then 
needs only to fulfil the following five practical duties : (1.) Be- 
cital of the Creed; (2.) Observance of the five appointed times 
of prayer; (3.) Payment of the legal alms; (4.) Fasting during 
the month of Bamadhan; and (5.) The pilgrimage to Mecca. 

And every convert has equal rights with all other members of 
the great community. In regard to the faith there are no dis- 
tinctions; for did not even the Nubian, Muhammed Ahmed, rise 
to be the Mahdi, the Messiah of the Mohammedans ? 

But not only externally, in the number of the faithful and in 
the magnitude of the territory under its influence, has Moham- 
medanism considerably increased, but it has undergone a kind 
of regenerating process in its inner life, at least in certain im- 
portant localities, which promises to supply it with new strength 
for the struggles of the coming century. 

Mention has been made already of the strong influence pro- 
duced by the reformatory movement of the Wahhabis upon the 
inner life of Mohammedanism. Almost innumerable are the re- 
cently founded brotherhoods at work in Mohammedan territory 
in the Wahhabite tradition, either by the power of word, example, 
or by the might of the sword, or even by the union of both, as 
shown by the example of the powerful Danfodio. And when any- 
where, from whatever reasons, an insurrection takes place against 
the authority of the state, the movement always arises from ideas 
of reform, generally from a puritanical point of view. If the 
leaders of these movements have no such motives, and should they 
only be striving for personal power, they still cloak their am- 
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bitious ends with, the pretext of holy zeal for the faith, as was 
done by the adventurer Eabah, the all-powerful ruler of Wadai 
from 1890 till his death in 1897. The reformer who preaches 
against luxury and externality of belief is always sure of gaining 
a hold on the masses. But that these reformatory ideas, which 
are springing up on every hand on Mohammedan territory, should 
really produce a revival of the religious life, is shown again by 
the increase of the many religious orders, which can be statistic- 
ally proved. 

Even among the usually skeptical Persians a movement full of 
true religious enthusiasm, the so-called Babism, has gained a 
large number of devoted followers. The tenets of Bab, the 
founder of this sect, who died as a martyr for his creed in the 
year 1850, are closely akin to the doctrines of Christianity. "All 
men are our brothers, therefore let us do good to all, as the sun 
shines upon good and evil alike." Only such an intensifying 
of the Mohammedan creed could have the effect of raising the in- 
wardly degenerate Persians to the rank among the Mussulmans 
which is due to their exceptional mental gifts. 

That which holy enthusiasm for religion is striving to effect 
from within, is being brought into the life of Islamism from with- 
out. It was mentioned at the beginning of this article that the 
encounter between Mohammedanism and Western civilization 
could not fail to produce an effect upon the former. But the 
powers that had slumbered in Mohammedanism for so many 
years did not come to life merely in the form of a conscious re- 
action against foreign ideas. The many advantages of modern 
culture, the technical knowledge of our century, were too ap- 
parent to be denied by the more reasonable of the Mohammedans. 
They began to realize that, if they desired to oppose the West, 
it could only be done with the help of the weapons of Western 
civilization; that they must learn from the Frengis, the Eu- 
ropeans. One of the most enlightened Mussulmans of our cen- 
tury, Muhammed Ali, the founder of modern Egypt, deserves to 
be especially mentioned here. As Danfodio and the Mahdi strove 
to spread the holy faith with fire and sword, so Muhammed Ali's 
reformatory activity in Egypt is of lasting value to the further 
development of enlightened Mohammedanism. These three men 
may indeed be taken as typical specimens of the different forms of 
activity shown by Islamism in the nineteenth century. Muham- 
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med Ali came to Egypt as a simple Turkish captain, and by means 
of his remarkable gifts, his mental superiority, and utterly untir- 
ing energy, often indeed united with barbarity, he contrived in 
a few years to make himself master of the country, and finally 
to shake off the intolerable yoke of Turkey. He had learnt to 
value the advantages of Western culture; and everywhere, in his 
government, in the organization of the army, in the care for com- 
merce, in sanitary provisions, in the administration of justice, we 
see him earnest in introducing European ideas. It was he who, 
rightly appreciating the influence of the press on the people, 
started an Egyptian newspaper, the first in the Mohammedan 
Orient ( 1828). The recognition of the utility of European civil- 
ization has slowly but surely made its way, and it is worthy of 
notice that in most cases the Mussulman becomes no mere out- 
ward imitator of the Frengi, but manages to preserve his indi- 
viduality, even while he takes the good as he finds it. 

We see that there is a fermentation going on in Islam from 
one end to the other. Externally, as well as internally, Moham- 
medanism has made immense progress during the past century; 
we see how, perhaps with a presentiment of a conflict near at 
hand, it seeks to become acquainted with the benefits of modern 
culture ; we see how in Africa mighty regions become tributary to 
it. It is possible that if, in the coming century, some gifted man 
succeeds in inspiring these tremendous masses of Mohammedans 
with one aim, we shall have a hard battle to fight. Let us hope 
that Western civilization and European politics will succeed in 
leading the powers active in Islam into peaceful paths, and fit 
them to take part in the one great aim of humanity — the spread 
cf true civilization. Oskae Mann. 



